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A FRAGMENT OF A LORD MAYOR'S PAGEANT 

There is an interesting fragment in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ms. B. 15.39 (James's Catalogue, No. 181, Part III) 1 which ap- 
pears to be an address before a Lord Mayor. The verses stand on 
the last leaf of a fifteenth century vellum manuscript and, accord- 
ing to Dr. James, are written in a hand of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. Three of the seven-line stanzas occupy one page and the 
fourth is written on the upper half of the following page, the 
lower half being left blank. A transcript of the poem follows: 

By hym that All dothe i[ 

imbrasse 2 
And nothing his person m[ 
may compasse 2 
In the ende of yemps whan Phebws had serchid 
Envyroiro the world and stode yn Aquarye 
And saturne finally his wrech hath wrechyd 
My bemys y spred yn eompas youre emysperie 
Remembryng youre Iugementis and faythfull con[ 

conspiracy 3 
3e haue concluded youre citee to polysshe 
Eschewyng Ryot and vertue to norysshe. 

I certefie you that Tytane And Neptune 

In their corofedracy with water and fyre 

In March shall mete as couenable sesonne 

To produce the ffecte of youre noble desire 

A spice that of all spice hathe empyre 

And sauerythe all things erthly and divyne 

Which they shall multyplie unto yottr state and tyme 

Whiche spice was cast yn the water of Amarak 

And sesond the waters that were absinthius 

Of this same spice had salamon A smak 

Whane he safe Iugement betwene wemen viceus 

Thys same spice the profite heliseus 

Vsed to voied all barenesse 

And by this same spyce ys swagyd all oure distress [ 



*My attention was called to this manuscript by Professor Carleton 
Brown. 

2 These words were cut out in trimming the pages and have been inter- 
lined by a later hand. 

3 This word is given by James as gryerary. 
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Now to succede youre tyme in vertu 

I haue sent from oure celestiall trone 

The seruantis of venws and mars to sewe you 

That loue ner drede blemyssh not youre dome 

But all Odius Rancoure be rasyd from you sone 

To youre honowre worship and ryall mageste 

That je present duryng youre mayralte. 

Vnto the most noble Senature wt all diligens 
Protector of the comyn welle in oure absens. 4 

The phrase "youre mayralte," in the last line of the third 
stanza, shows that the poem was delivered before a Lord Mayor. 
Some clue to the occasion for which these verses were composed 
appears to be afforded in the references to that " spice which of 
all spice hathe empyre." Accordingly, the elucidation of these 
references may be made the starting point of our inquiry. The 
spice which "the profite heliseus used to voied all bareness" was 
unquestionably salt : " At ille ait : Afferte mihi vas novum, et mit- 
tite in illud sal. Quod cum attulissent, egressus ad fontem aqua- 
rum, misit in ilium sal, et ait : Haec dicit Dominus : Sanavi aquas 
has, et non erit ultra in eis mors, neque sterilitas." (IV Reg. n, 20- 
21). Again, the statement that Solomon had "of this same spice. 
... A smak whane he jaf e Iugement betwene wemen viceus " refers 
to salt as the symbol of wisdom. This symbolic significance of salt 
is found in the New Testament : " Sermo vester semper in gratia 
sale sit conditus, ut sciatis, quomodo oporteat vos unicuique re- 
spondere." (Gol. iv, 6). The spice in these two references is 
undoubtedly salt. 5 A difficulty is presented, on the other hand, by 
the spice which " was cast yn the water of Amarak." Moses threw 
into the bitter waters of Mara, not salt, but " lignum " : " At ille 
clamavit ad Dominum, qui ostendit ei lignum; quod cum misisset 
in aquas, in dulcedinem versae sunt." (Exodus xv, 25). Jewish 
tradition affirms that " man turns bitter to sweet by the agency of 
some sweet stuff, but God transformed the bitter water [of Mara] 
through the bitter laurel tree." 6 Comestor apparently refers to 

4 These two lines are copied just below in a hand of the seventeenth 
century. 

5 1 am indebted to Professor Brown for this suggestion and for assistance 
in finding the references to salt. 

°L. Ginzberg, Legends of ithe Jews (Tr. by Paul Radin, 1911), Vol. 
in, p. 39. 
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this legend when he says, " amarum additum amaro, dulcedinem 
operatum est." 7 Now if by bitter water was meant salt water, as 
one commentator suggests, 8 then, according to the principle similia 
similibus curantur, it would be natural to throw salt into the water 
to sweeten it. But it is not likely that the author of our poem had 
the original story before him, and it may be that the use of salt 
in the other two cases suggested to him the introduction of it in 
the story of the waters of Mara. So while this allusion is not sub- 
stantiated by the Biblical story there is little doubt that it refers, 
like the others, to salt. 

This interpretation appears to receive further confirmation from 
the statement in the last line of the third stanza : " by this same 
spice is swagd all our distress." These words certainly suggest 
that the spice in question has some definite Christian significance, 
and the reference is readily understood when one remembers the 
importance of salt in the ritual of the early church. The Bene- 
dictio Salts is found today in many services of the Roman Church : 
the dedication of a church, 9 the mass for the living and the dead, 10 
the Baptismal service, 11 and the preparation of holy water before 
mass. 12 The formula for these blessings of salt goes back ulti- 
mately to the Gregorian Sacramentary of the ninth century. 13 

The encomium of salt which runs through this poem is easily 
understood if we suppose that the mayor to whom it was addressed 
was a member of the Company of Salters. This will help us 
toward establishing the occasion of the poem since we may now 
limit ourselves to those mayors who were members of the Salters' 
Company. But the Salters did not often have a mayor chosen 
from their number, in fact it was a mere accident that placed 
them among the Twelve Livery Companies 14 from whom it was the 
custom to select the mayor. According to Stowe there were four 

7 Eistoria Scholastica, Exodus Cap. xxxn (Patrologia, Vol. 198, col. 
1699). 

s Lange, Commentary on Exodus (Tr. by C. M. Mead, 1876, p. 60) 

"J. Gage, Archaeologia, Vol. xxv, pp. 235-274. 

M York Breviary, 1883, Vol. II, column 45 (Surtees Society, Vol. lxxv). 

u Bromyard, Summa Praedioantium, 1586, Vol. I, p. 293% 365 a . 

n Salisbury Processions and Ceremonies (ed. Chr. Wordsworth, 1901} 
pp. 18, 19, 73. 

13 Gregorian Sacramentary (Henry Bradshaw Soc. Vol. 49, 1915, pp. 53, 
159, 219. 

11 G. Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London, 1908, p. 55. 
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Salter Mayors during the sixteenth century : Sir Thomas Pargitor, 
1530; John Cootes, 1542; Sir Ambrose Nicholas, 1575; Sir W. 
Web, 1592. 15 Of these, however, the last two are evidently too 
late for our purpose, since the copy of these verses in the Trinity 
College manuscript is written in a hand of the early sixteenth 
century. Accordingly, in determining the date of the pageant for 
which this poem was composed, our choice lies between 1530-1 
and 1542-3. 

The fact that the verses are addressed to the " Protector of the 
comyn welle " might at first suggest a date subsequent to 1547, 
the year in which Somerset assumed the title of Protector. But 
it is to be noted : ( 1 ) that Somerset did not style himself Protector 
of the Commonwealth, (2) that the person thus addressed is more 
definitely described in the phrase "your mayralte," (3) that the 
phrases employed are highly vague and rhetorical, as indeed might 
be expected in a message proceeding from Apollo or some other 
mythological divinity. Probably, therefore, by "the most noble 
Senature . . . Protector of the comyn welle" we are to under- 
stand merely the Lord Mayor, guardian of the city and vicegerent 
under the celestial ruler who is represented as speaking. 

Although these verses were designed for some festival in honor 
of a Lord Mayor, the reference which they contain to the end of 
winter and approach of spring makes it impossible to connect 
them with the pageant at the mayor's inauguration, since this took 
place on the twenty-ninth of October. However, in the sixteenth 
century pageants were not confined to the Lord Mayor's day; 
they were held on every grand occasion : " to meet the king or his 
guests on their entry into the city from Westminster or from 
abroad," 16 or to celebrate a victory. Hall describes many of these 
pageants in his Chronicle, but he makes no mention of any occur- 
ring during the month of March in either 1531 or 1542. Accord- 
ingly, we are left entirely without evidence as to the particular 

"Survey of London, new edition by C. C. Kingsford, 1908, n, 178. In 
another place Stowe mentions the monument of " Sir Richard Chawry, 
Saltar, Mayor 1509 " (I, 346), from which it might be supposed that there 
was a fifth Salter mayor in the 16th century. But Chawry served as 
Mayor in 1494, and 1509 is the year of his death, as is confirmed by the 
record of his will (Cf. Calendar of Wills, Court of Hustings, London, 
1288-1688, Ed. R. R. Sharpe, 1890, p. 614.) 

18 W. C. Hazlitt, The Livery Companies of London, 1892, p. 46. 
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occasion for which these verses were composed, although possibly 
this information might be supplied by examining the records of 
the Salters' Company. 17 

In conclusion, the relation of this fragment to other records of 
the Lord Mayor's pageants may be noted briefly, though few de- 
scriptions of these early pageants have survived. Hall describes 
an exhibition which the Lord Mayor's Company was called upon 
to make in 1533 to celebrate Anne Boleyn's journey from Green- 
wich to Westminster, "as they used to dooe when the Maior is 
presented at Westminster on the morowe after Symon and Iude" 
(p. 789). In the records of the Ironmongers for 1566 there is 
given the first detailed account of a regular Lord Mayor's Show. 18 
But the first text of a pageant, " that has been handed down be- 
longs to the mayoralty of Sir Thomas Rowe merchant Tailor 
(1568) and consists of a dozen verses spoken by four boys." 19 
" The Device of the Pageant borne before Woolstone Dixi, Lord 
Maior of the Citie of London," 1585, by George Peele, gives for 
the first time the speeches of the characters in the pageant. 20 
Therefore, the fragment before us is a new and early record of a 
Lord Mayor's pageant. 

This investigation, then, establishes three things in regard to 
this sixteenth century poem: it is a part of a pageant presented 
before a Salter Mayor of London, either Sir Thomas Pargitor 
1530, or Sir John Cootes 1542; it is another record of the pageants 
of the Salter Company to be added to that of 1591, and it is an 
earlier text than that of 1568 hitherto considered the earliest 
known text of a Lord Mayor's pageant. 

Elizabeth D. Adams. 
Bryn Maim- College. 



"The only history of the Company of Salters that has been written is 
that by Thomas Gillespie, " compiled from various authors by an old 
Salter" (London, 1827). I have been unable to discover a copy of this 
book in this country. However, it is a brief account and would probably 
afford little information relating to our present inquiry. 

18 W. Herbert, History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies of London, 
1837, Vol. I, p. 199. 

19 G. Unwin, op. oit., p. 275. 

20 F. W. Fairholt, Lord Mayors' Pageants. (Percy Soc., Vol. x.) 1843, 
p. 24. 



